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publisher, Henry Cliarteris, who probably began his long career
with the issue of this book, prefixed an introduction. Charteris,
who, in 1580, acquired John Ross's printing business, is the most
notable figure among the Scottish booksellers of the sixteenth
century. In addition to works by Barbour, Blind Harry, Henryson
and others, he issued, before his death in 1509, at least six editions
of the works of Sir David Lyndsay* The position occupied in
Edinburgh by Henry Charteris in the sixteenth century was, for
the first twenty years of the following century, held by Andro
Hart, the bookseller, who took up printing in 1610 with the acqui-
sition of the plant which had been used by Charteris. The first
book known to have been issued from his press is a folio Bible
(1610), which gained considerable reputation for its correctness;
and among the large number of interesting books which he printed
are first editions of works by Drummond of Hawthornden, Napier of
Merchiston and Sir William Alexander, earl of Stirling, also several
reprints of the older writers. John Wreittoun, who printed in Edin-
burgh from 1624 to 1638, issued in 1627 an edition of Venus and
Adonis, the only work by Shakespeare known to have been printed
in Scotland before the eighteenth century.
The strongly national character of the productions of the
Scottish press has already been indicated; but it must not be
forgotten that these by no means represent the whole literary
output of the country. The close intellectual and commercial
intercourse between Scotland and the continent, together with the
restricted facilities at home, naturally resulted in many of the
works of the more scholarly writers, who wrote almost entirely in
Latin .and appealed to a European audience, being published
abroad, and scholars not (infrequently made the journey overseas
for the purpose of seeing their work through the press.
There was in Scotland no trade combination corresponding to
the London Stationers' company; indeed, the limited number of
persons engaged in the trade rendered such an organisation un-
necessary. Measures, however, were adopted from time to time by
the state for preventing the printing or importation of undesirable
books, and a more or less watchful eye was kept on the trade; but,
on the whole, there was considerable liberty, and it was not until
the latter half of the seventeenth century that the cramping effects
of monopoly were experienced. When Edinburgh booksellers felt
themselves aggrieved by incursions of alien traders, they found
means of protecting themselves by appeal to their town council,
and Thomas Vautrollier, John Norton, and others were on various
occasions proceeded against in this manner.